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from a throne from which now one falls in a few
hours. At the beginning of the Revolution all
Frenchmen, even Marat and Robespierre, were Royal-
ists, and, as Michelet has remarked with truth, the
one of the three orders most favorable to royalty was
the Third Estate. Mirabeau announced his intention
to attack the bureaucratic despotism in order to exalt
the royal authority. The situation was in no way
desperate.

It is the fashion nowadays, in a certain historical
school, to represent accomplished facts as the conse-
quence of an inevitable fatality, which prudence, wis-
dom, and genius would have been powerless to resist.
To us nothing seems more opposed, not merely to
the freedom of the will and to human dignity, but
also to the philosophy and majesty of history, than
this Mohammedan fatalism which deprives the affairs
of this world of their interest and moral value. In
our opinion M. Aubertin is right in saying, " How
frivolous to believe that events which have never
been resisted, that unrestrained and unscrupulous
passions, would have followed the same course if a
firm will had undertaken to direct and control them!"
We agree with M. de Montlosier in thinking that,
with such aid as was afforded by the conduct of
Louis XVI., the upheaval might have taken place in
even the richest and most prosperous kingdom in the
world. The Count of Vaublanc completes the accu-
racy of this remark by an axiom which is thoroughly
Confirmed by the history of the nineteenth century: